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Collecting  for  Anybody 


Sidney  H.  Mitchell,  Chairman  of  the 
English  Department  at  Mary  Washington 
College  in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  is  a 
collector  of  the  works  of  the  contempor- 
ary writer,  John  Updike,  and  recently 
had  an  exhibition  of  his  collection  of  let- 
ters, proofs,  broadsides,  signed  copies, 
and  first  and  later  important  editions. 
The  following  is  his  introduction  to  that 
exhibition,  which  Dr.  Mitchell  has  kindly 
permitted  us  to  reprint.  It  is  hoped  his 
thoughts  may  be  helpful  to  collectors 
among  the  Friends. 

This  exhibit  of  a  private  collection 
of  John  Updike's  works  is  pre- 
sented to  illustrate  something  of 
what  is  entailed  in  collecting  the  works 
of  a  living  author.  Only  the  wealthy  can 
now  collect  major  authors  of  even  the 
recent  past.  One  can.  however,  as  it  is 
published,  purchase  at  the  standard  pub- 
lisher's price  each  work  of  a  contempo- 
rary author  in  whom  one  is  interested.  If 
one  wishes,  one  can  occasionally  or  reg- 
ularly purchase  signed  or  other  special 
editions  at  a  premium. 

Two  chief  problems  confront  the  col- 
lector of  new  works — that  of  maintain- 
ing their  mint  or  as-new  condition  un- 
impaired, and  that  of  setting  some  ra- 
tional limits  to  the  scope  of  one's  collec- 
tion. 

The  problem  of  condition  is  the  more 
embarrassing,  for  it  reveals  at  once  the 
basic  absurdity  of  the  whole  undertaking. 
(I  suspect  that  everyone  who  collects 
books  as  an  activity  distinct  from  buying 
them  simply  for  reading  purposes,  is  in 


some  secret  corner  of  his  mind  embarras- 
sed at  doing  so.)  The  only  way  to  keep 
a  mint  copy  of  a  book  in  mint  condition 
is  not  to  read  it  and  not  to  touch  it.  If 
one  is  collecting  works  that  one  wants  to 
read,  one  will  simply  have  to  buy  a  sec- 
ond copy  for  that  purpose  or  borrow  one 
from  a  library. 

Defining  the  limits  of  a  collection  in- 
volves a  number  of  decisions.  With  an 
author  such  as  Updike,  can  one  exclude, 
say,  his  children's  books?  Should  one 
collect  the  first  paperbound  editions  of 
each  work  as  well  as  the  hardbounds? 
(The  answer  is  "Yes,"  since  they  at  least 
are  pleasantly  within  one's  means.) 
Should  one  collect  the  first  British  as  well 
as  the  first  U.  S.  edition  of  an  American 
author?  (I  have  done  so  only  in  the  case 
of  Updike's  first  volume  of  poetry,  which 
in  England  was  published  under  a  dif- 
ferent title.  Hoping  for  a  Hoopoe.)  If 
so,  must  one  then  also  collect  any  and 
all  translations  into  other  tongues? 
Should  one  collect  all  differing  editions 
of  each  work?  The  Poorhouse  Fair 
(1959)  and  Rabbit,  Run  ( 1960).  for  ex- 
ample, were  first  published  separately. 
When  Random  House  published  a  com- 
bined Modern  Library  edition  of  the  two 
works  in  one  volume  (1965).  was  it 
needed  for  one's  collection?  Must  one 
collect  all  New  Yorker's  (there  are  now 
hundreds)  that  contain  his  work?  Should 
one  buy  such  a  thing  as  a  phonograph 
record  of  one's  author  reading  from  his 
works?  (I  did.  but  lent  it  to  someone — I 
can't  remember  who — which  explains  its 
absence  from  the  present  exhibit.) 
Should  one  acquire  items  of  such  mini- 
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mal  and  peripheral  interest  as  the  article 
in  a  TV  program  included  here?  What 
about  movie  films?  (The  present  one 
is  the  property  of  Mary  Washington  Col- 
lege). Should  one  clip  from  newspapers 
interviews  with  the  author?  Pictures  of 
him?  Of  his  family?  Of  his  front  yard? 
Of  the  house  next  door?  Obviously, 
what  starts  as  a  pastime  and  minor  fri- 
volity could  develop,  if  not  strictly  check- 
ed, into  a  full-fledged  mania. 

The  Virginia  Woolf 
Collection 

In  the  very  early  days  of  the  Sweet 
Briar  Friends  of  the  Library,  back 
in  1968,  it  was  decided  to  concen- 
trate some  effort  on  collecting  the  works 
of  the  British  writer,  Virginia  Woolf. 
Now  that  enough  time  has  elapsed  for  us 
to  have  accumulated  some  material  in 
this  area,  a  report  on  how  we  have  pro- 
gressed seems  in  order. 

Virginia  Woolf  hardly  needs  a  bio- 
graphical summary.  To  put  this  collec- 
tion in  the  right  context,  suffice  it  to  say 
she  was  born  in  the  Victorian  era,  in 
1882,  lived  and  wrote  in  England  from 
1915  until  her  death  in  1941,  and  that 
six  books  were  published  posthumously, 
from  essays  and  critical  reviews. 

Thus  far,  twenty-two  volumes  by  Vir- 
ginia Woolf  and  three  about  her  have 
been  purchased  by  the  Friends  of  the  Li- 
brary for  the  collection  in  the  Rare  Book 
Room.  These  range  from  curiosities,  like 
a  charming  little  children's  story  written 
for  her  niece  and  printed,  long  after  her 
death,  on  pale  lavender  paper  with  a 
deep  lavender  cover,  to  a  very  respect- 
able representation  of  her  publications 
from  Hogarth  Press,  the  publishing  house 
she  and  her  husband,  Leonard,  estab- 
lished in  1917.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  first  American  editions  from  Harcourt, 
Brace,  her  American  publisher,  and  one 
autographed  copy,  a  reproduction  of 
Street  Haunting,  published  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  Hogarth  Press,  which  began  as  a 
kind  of  therapeutic  diversion  from  the 
strains  of  writing  for  both  Virginia  and 
Leonard  Woolf,  soon  developed  into  a 
commercial  success,  publishing  such 
writers  as  T.  S.  Eliot,  E.  M.  Forster.  and 
Roger  Fry.    Her  older  sister,  Vanessa, 


who  had  married  Clive  Bell,  did  the  first 
design  for  the  jackets  and  this  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  she  did  all  the  subsequent 
ones,  and  her  designs,  done  in  a  very  free 
style  in  limited  colors,  came  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  publications  of  Virsinia 
Woolf. 

The  Friends  have  purchased  ten  Ho- 
garth Press  Virginia  Woolf  items,  the 
earliest  a  rare  one  dating  from  1921  cal- 
led Monday  or  Tuesday.  It  is  printed  on 
rather  heavy,  rough  paper  and  has  wood- 
cuts by  Vanessa  Bell.  The  cover  is  in 
black  and  white  and  the  whole  little  vol- 
ume has  a  special  distinction  about  it. 
We  have  the  Hogarth  edition  of  her  most 
famous  novel.  To  the  Lighthouse,  issued 
in  1927.  Our  copy  is  the  second  impres- 
sion issued  in  June.  1927,  after  the  first 
issued  in  May.  1927.  and  bears  on  the 
title  page  the  statement,  "Published  by- 
Leonard  and  Virginia  Woolf  at  the  Ho- 
garth Press,  52  Tavistock  Square,  Lon- 
don. W.C."  In  1924,  the  Hogarth  Press 
began  the  publication  of  several  pam- 
phlet series,  the  first  called  Hogarth  Es- 
says. In  the  next  few  years,  four  other 
series  were  begun:  Hogarth  Lectures  on 
Literature,  Hogarth  Sixpenny  Pamphlets, 
Hogarth  Living  Poets  and  Hogarth  Let- 
ter. We  have  an  interesting  example  of 
one  of  these  in  the  Virginia  Woolf  col- 
lection purchased  by  the  Friends,  the 
Hogarth  Letter  Series  No.  <V,  Virginia 
Woolf's  A  Letter  to  a  Young  Poet 
( 1 932 ) .  It  is  in  typical  pamphlet  format, 
only  28  pages  in  length  with  a  paper 
cover,  somewhat  soiled  but  otherwise  in 
very  good  condition.  We  have  also  the 
Hogarth  "New  Edition"  of  Orlando,  a 
Biography,  dated  1933.  a  good  copy,  al- 
though its  cover  is  slightly  warped  and 
the  edge  of  the  pages  shows  some  foxing. 
Another  dating  from  1933  is  the  Hogarth 
"Large  Paper  Edition"  of  Flush,  Vir- 
ginia Woolf's  "half-humorous,  lightheart- 
ed"  biography  of  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning's  little  spaniel.  This  has  its 
original  paper  jacket  and  has  four  draw- 
ings by  Vanessa  Bell.  Then  there  is  a 
Hogarth  issue  of  The  Years  (1937). 
slightly  worn  with  a  thin  crack  on  the 
spine  but  still  in  usable  condition. 

During  the  40's.  the  printing  standards 
of  the  Hogarth  Press  were  reduced  be- 
cause of  the  wartime  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  British  government,  as  is  very 
evident  in  two  volumes  in  our  collection. 
One  is  a  first  edition  of  A  Haunted  House 
and  Other  Short  Stories  (1943).    This. 
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despite  the  inexpensive  paper,  has  the 
Hogarth  style,  attributable  partly  to  its 
Vanessa  Bell  jacket  in  black  and  white. 
The  condition  is  good,  the  only  flaw 
being  some  evidence  of  water  damage 
to  the  front  cover.  The  other  is  The  Mo- 
ment and  Other  Essays  (  1947).  with  its 
original  paper  jacket  with  the  Vanessa 
Bell  design  in  pale  pink  with  black  let- 
ters. By  the  1950's,  the  Hogarth's  qual- 
ity was  back  to  its  old  level,  as  can  be 
seen  in  our  first  edition  of  a  collection  of 
Virginia  Woolfs  essays.  The  Captain's 
Death  Bed  (  1950).  This  is  in  excellent 
condition,  still  with  its  paper  jacket  with 
the  Vanessa  Bell  design  of  a  vase  of 
flowers,  in  cream  and  yellow  with  black 
letters.  The  last  item  from  Hogarth  is 
the  little  children's  story.  Nurse  Lugton's 
Golden  Thimble,  published  in  1966.  The 
story  was  found  among  Virginia  Woolfs 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  and 
was  published  separately,  obviously  as  a 
labor  of  love,  by  her  husband.  Ours  is 
a  perfect  copy  and  in  its  contrast  of  sub- 
ject matter  and  style  of  publication,  adds 
a  pleasant  note  of  difference  to  the  col- 
lection. 

Except  for  her  first  novel,  the  Amer- 
ican publication  of  Virginia  Wolfs  books 
was  handled  by  the  New  York  firm  of 
Harcourt.  Brace  and  Company.  We  have 
the  first  American  edition  of  the  first 
novel.  The  Voyage  Out,  published  in 
1920  by  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
This  is  not  in  mint  condition  for  it  was 
issued  on  poor  quality  paper  in  rather 
cheap  boards  and  shows  the  signs  of  hav- 
ing been  knocked  about.  However,  it  is 
all  in  one  piece,  and  is  becoming  a  rare 
item. 

Of  the  Harcourt  first  American  edi- 
tions, we  have  ten.  all  in  very  good  con- 
dition. These  are:  Orlando,  a  Biogra- 
phy (1938).  The  Waves  (1931),  The 
Second  Common  Reader  (1932).  The 
Years  (1937).  Between  the  A cts  ( 1 94 1 ), 
her  last  novel  published  from  her  unre- 
vised  manuscript  shortly  after  death.  The 
Captain's  Death  Bed  (1950),  Granite 
and  Rainbow  ( 1958).  A  Writer's  Diary 
(1954).  Contemporary  Writers  (1965). 
The  titles  published  during  the  50's  and 
after  are  collections  of  her  essays, 
sketches,  and  short  stories  and  her  diary 
which  had  been  published  in  newspapers 
and  periodicals  by  the  time  of  her  tragic 
and  unexpected  death. 

The  only  autographed  item  we  have  is 
a  beautiful  little  volume,  unfortunately 


showing  signs  of  water  damage  on  the 
first  few  pages  and  the  boards,  which 
reproduces  one  of  her  most  famous  es- 
says. Street  Haunting.  It  was  published 
in  1930  and  carries  on  the  page  before 
the  title  page,  this  inscription:  "This 
edition,  limited  to  five  hundred  copies, 
has  been  printed  by  The  Grabhorn  Press 
of  San  Francisco  in  May,  1930.  The 
type  used  is  Weiss  Antiqua,  hand-set. 
Each  copy  is  signed  by  the  author."  and 
then  her  signature,  in  purple  ink.  in  a 
distinctive  yet  very  feminine  hand.  Be- 
low is  noted  that  it  is  Copy  No.  A-5.  It 
is  beautifully  printed,  with  the  type  set 
on  a  sheet  of  very  wide  margins  on  very 
fine  paper.  Anyone  familiar  with  this 
charming  essay,  first  issued  in  1930. 
would  enjoy  this  little  volume. 

The  search  for  additions  to  this  col- 
lection goes  on.  Miss  Newland.  Acquisi- 
tions Librarian,  is  constantly  on  the 
watch  for  new  and  interesting  items. 


Friends  Contribution 
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I  he  Anne  Gary  Pannell  Library 
Fund,  announced  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Gazette,  now  stands  at  ap- 
proximately $40,000.  On  June  12  the 
fund  was  renamed  the  Anne  Gary  Taylor 
Library  Fund.  The  Council  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Library,  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  April,  enthusiastically  ap- 
proved a  recommendation  from  its  Fi- 
nance Committee  that  the  Friends  allo- 
cate from  its  receipts  $5,000  for  this  new 
library  fund.  The  Council  was  happy  to 
express  in  this  way  its  appreciation  of 
the  retiring  President's  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  Library  and  the  support  she  gave 
to  the  organizing  of  the  Friends. 

This  fund,  already  so  well  established. 
was  only  organized  in  the  Spring  when 
Dean  Sims  suggested  that  it  would  be 
an  appropriate  tribute  to  try  to  raise 
$1,000  from  selected  members  of  the 
faculty  to  establish  an  endowed  library 
fund  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Taylor.  Each 
year  the  income  from  the  fund  will  be 
used  to  purchase  books  in  her  honor. 
Approximately  20  of  the  president's  col- 
leagues were  approached  and  the  re- 
sponse was  swift  and  generous.  Within 
a  very  few  days,  the  $1,000  was  in  hand. 
Because  individuals  were  so  enthusi- 
astic about  this  fund,  it  was  decided  to 
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approach  a  very  few  alumnae  who  had 
been  particularly  close  to  the  President 
over  the  years.  To  date  the  following 
alumnae,  faculty,  staff,  and  friends  have 
contributed  to  the  fund:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  Aiken,  Mrs.  Holt  Atherton,  Mrs. 
Thomas  L.  Baldwin.  Miss  Eleanor  D. 
Barton.  Miss  Miriam  F.  Bennett,  Miss 
Barbara  Blair,  Miss  Martha  von  Briesen, 
Miss  Emily  Sophie  Brown,  Mrs.  Oscar 
W.  Burnett,  Mrs.  Cordelia  P.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Paul  D.  Cronin.  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Crosby,  Mr.  Peter  V.  Daniel.  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert L.  Dick.  Miss  Ruth  Firm.  Miss  Max- 
ine  Garner,  Mr.  G.  Noble  Gilpin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Milan  Hapala,  Mrs.  George 
C.  Hart,  Mrs.  Hilda  G.  Hite,  Miss  Dor- 
othy Jester.  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Kruesi.  Mrs. 
Byrd  S.  Leavell,  Mrs.  Edith  C.  Lowry, 
Miss  Katherine  Macdonald,  Mr.  H. 
Chester  Markle,  Jr.;  Dr.  R.  John  Mat- 
thew, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifton  Pannell,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Pannell,  Mrs.  Hous- 
ton S.  Park.  Jr.:  Miss  Sarah  T.  Ramage, 
Mrs.  Lilly  L.  Rappaport,  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  M.  Robertson,  Mrs.  Wallace 
E.  Rollins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  W. 
Schneider,  Mrs.  Edgar  F.  Shannon,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roff  Sims,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  S.  Smith.  Mrs.  Marie-Therese 
Sommerville,  Mrs.  Gordon  P.  Street, 
Miss  Byrd  Stone,  Bishop  George  A.  Tay- 
lor. Mrs.  Eugene  M.  Thomasson,  Mr. 
William  Trausneck.  Miss  Lucile  Um- 
breit.  Glenn  J.  and  Gilberte  Van  Treese. 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Wailes.  Mrs.  Henry  H. 
Williams,  Mrs.  Ernest  M.  Wood.  Jr. 
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